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UR NEW PRIME MINISTER, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, takes the helm in a very stormy 
sea. Though all men wish him well, he has yet to 
prove that he can ride the gale. He inherited 
from himself a very difficult legacy from his own 
budget, and from the first it was clear that he would 
have to jettison the N.D.C, if he was to retain the 
confidence of the City and of public opinion. His 
intentions are excellent, everyone, including those 
responsible for big business, admits, but are they 
practical politics? Events have still to show 
whether Mr. Chamberlain will prove to be a pilot 
who weathered the storm. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S reshuffle of the old 

Cabinet has not been well received, although 
those behind the scenes recognise the difficulties 
with which he was faced. He had to retain the 
balance of parties, unless he was to admit that the 
Government was not National but Conservative. 
Even so, some of the appointments seem very 
strange. The oddest of all is that of Mr. Hore- 
Belisha to the War Office. Shades of Cardwell 
and Haldane! Mr. Duff Cooper’s retirement to 
the quietude of the Admiralty is explained, not 
too convincingly, as promotion to the command of 
the Senior Service. Lord Stanhope’s acceptance 
of the presidency of the Board of Education is even 
more difficult to understand, as his experience has 
beer so far entirely military. However, we can only 
hope for the best, remembering that we are all in 
the hands of God, the Treasury and the Civil 
Service. But it is not a very promising start. 


[THE WAZIRISTAN TROUBLE appears to 

have been effectively squashed, at least for 
the time being, since the Wazirs generally are 
reported to be anxious for peace, and even the Tori 
Khel, the most truculent of the tribesmen, are dis- 
inclined to offer any further resistance. The success 
of the Waziristan operations reflects great credit on 
all ranks engaged in them, but this ‘‘ little war,” 
involving the employment of 30,000 troops, should 
carry its lessons for the future. It suggests the 
desirability of a considerable revision of the ideas 
underlying the Indian Government’s frontier 
policy, and one is glad to learn from Lord 
Zetland’s speech last Monday that that policy 
is mot regarded as so sacrosanct as to be 
incapable of modification when circumstances 
seem to require ‘‘ adaptation to new de- 
velopments.’”” The root cause of the periodic 
disturbances on the North-West Frontier is, as 
Lord Zetland said, partly religious fanaticism and 
partly economic. It is well that everything possible 
should be done to improve the economic position 
of the tribes, but it seems very doubtful whether 
that ‘‘ modicum of civilisation,’’ of which Lord 
Zetland spoke, can be effectively introduced till 


steps are taken to prevent the outbursts of religious 
fanaticism assuming invariably the form of a 
wholesale jehad. Disarmament of the tribes 
appears to be the only sure way to secure the 
Frontier against the risks of tribal rebellion. 


\ R. BALDWIN’S LEGACY of an increase of 

salaries to Members of Parliament who care 
and need to accept £600 a year instead of £400 is 
a gesture against which few will be found to 
protest. The old rate was fixed many years ago 
when financial conditions were very different from 
what they are to-day, and it is meet and just that 
the right men should not be kept out of Parliament 
by the inevitable costs of maintaining a position. 
A member has a certain dignity to maintain com- 
parable, in a small way, with that of the Crown, 
which justifies the appropriations made thereto. 
But it may be suggested that the receipt of the 
increased salary might be made conditional on 
regular attendance. Members are very casual in 
their attendance, especially when a Bill is more or 
less certain of a safe passage. A small majority 
gives a false impression to outsiders, especially 
abroad, if the Whips are not obeyed. In the 
financial world directors are often paid according 
to the number of meetings they attend. Could not 
some similar arrangement be made in the case of 
Members of Parliament ? 


R. HERBERT’S DIVORCE Bill has had 
a remarkable success in obtaining a third 
reading in the House of Commons, where the Bills 
of private members have little chance of passing 
into law under modern conditions. Its provisions 
contain only a moderate extension of the present 
grounds of divorce, though they will no doubt add 
to the number of dissolved marriages. But we are 
inclined to think that they will reduce the number 
of those who now, in the old phrase, are “ living 
in sin.”” Divorce for incurable insanity suggests a 
difficulty: how many doctors are prepared to 
certify that his patient is incurable? The Bill has 
still to face a stiff fence in the House of Lords, but 
so far as can be seen Episcopal opposition is by no 
means violent or concerted, and for once the Peers 
may be expected to follow the Bench. 


M['HE TAX-DODGER, the cynic may perhaps 

think, is Nature’s answer to the over-diligent 
efforts of Government authority to deprive the 
zealous worker of the greater part of his possibly 
hard-won earnings. However that may be, he is 


certainly not confined to any one country. In the 
United States it appears he has raised his tax- 
dodging to the level of a fine art and has roused 
Mr. Roosevelt to an outburst of indignation 
greater even than that directed against the ‘‘ nine 
old men.”’ The President has called upon Con- 
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gress to make the law ‘‘ evasion-proof ”’ at once 
and to give the United States’ Treasury power to 
conduct a full investigation into all aspects of tax- 
dodging with the right to subpoena witnesses and 
compel them to give evidence. The “ holding 
company’”’ is said to be one of the principal 
dodges employed for this ‘‘ widespread and 
amazing ’’ tax-evasion, and the Treasury quotes 
the case of one wealthy woman who “‘ caused her 
personal holding company, which owns her 
country estate, to employ her husband on it at a 
salary. She can thereby supply him with pocket 
money, and, in effect, claims tax deduction for the 
expense of maintaining him.’’ With such a sample 
of tax-dodging ingenuity in front of him one 
cannot help wondering whether perhaps Mr. 
Roosevelt is a trifle optimistic in believing in the 
possibility of an ‘‘ evasion-proof ’’ law. 


DP OYAL HIGHNESS”’ is a title confined in 

this country to those members of the 
Family who are in the line of possible succession 
to the Throne. On his abdication the Duke of 
Windsor obviously ceased by his own volition to 
be in this category, and therefore ceased to be 
‘* H.R.H.”’ In the unique circumstances the title 
was conferred on him specially, with general 
approval. The lady of his choice becomes his 
Duchess, but naturally does not become H.R.H. 
This has been made plain officially, but it may be 
useful to put it in less official language, as it has 
been quite wrongly suggested that the decision is 
to be taken as a slight upon the lady. 


NOTHING NEW of very great moment was 
produced in the cinemas last week, there being 
only two fresh pictures; but there was a notable 


revival. One of the new films, The Last of Mrs. - 


Cheyney, has been seen on the screen twice before, 
and Mr. Lonsdale’s play has surely earned an 
honourable retirement. In the latest version, which 
is at the Empire, Joan Crawford, William Powell 
and Robert Montgomery play the parts which 
Norma Shearer, Basil Rathbone and George 
Barraud filled when the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Company filmed it the second time. The other 
new picture, Green Light, at the Plaza, is only 
remarkable for Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s performance 
of a Dean. The revival is at the Everyman, and 
there is every reason to hope that Madchen in 
Uniform will be continued to be shown, if not there 
then somewhere else, from time to time. It is one 
of the twelve best pictures ever produced, and those 
who did not see its original production at the 
Academy should make a point of going to Hamp- 
stead and having a look at it now. 


ROYAL TOURNAMENT is proving more 

popular than ever this year, and the King and 
Queen were present at the opening. There is, as 
always, a magnificent display of horses, and the 
musical ride by the 16th/5th Lancers, which calls 
for nerve and skill, is justly one of the most 
popular events on the programme. The field-gun 
competition daily arouses much enthusiasm in the 
audience. The two guns race each other over 
imaginary rough country and a 30 ft. wide chasm. 
Six crews are competing—two at each performance. 


The Toy Soldier Display by the boys of the Duke 
of York’s Royal Military School was very good. 
The actions are beautifully timed, and arranged so 
as to show to the best advantage the boys’ complete 
control of body and their natural sense of rhythm. 
The Tournament ends on June 12th, and it is 
hoped that this year may create a record in attend- 
ances, all the gate money being used for the benefit 
of Service charities. 


HE WAS BORN GAY, by Emlyn Williams, at 

The Queen’s Theatre, is causing much critical 
controversy. By some critics it is condemned, even 
ridiculed, others are kindly patronising, but the 
audience is evidently delighted, and public opinion 
is what ultimately decides the success of any enter- 
prise. The play is amusing, and people forgive 
much if they can laugh with the characters and not 
at them. This fact, by the way, is often forgotten 
by John Gielgud, who, good actor though he is, 
can seldom resist lapses into cheap melodrama. 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies is always a pleasure to 
watch and a delight to listen to, and Betty Jardine 
gives point and attraction to an_ insignificant 
character. Emlyn Williams is a most finished actor, 
always different in any part he plays, convincing, 
and with a fine sense of restraint. Frank Pettingell 
as Mr. Leroy is a joy, and Glen Byam Shaw, hand- 
some and debonair as usual, plays a rather dull 
réle with distinction. The whole company is to be 
congratulated on perfection of diction ; every word 
can be heard. 


M: RENE BLUWM’S season of ballet opened on 

Monday at the Coliseum. The repertoire 
contains nine ballets, of which Les Elfes is new to 
this country and caused much interest at the first 
performance. On Tuesday Les Sylphides, Don 
Juan and Prince Igor were given. Les Sylphides 
never fails to arouse enthusiasm with its unsub- 
stantial lightness and ethereal beauty. The dancing 
of Marie Ruanova is remarkable and the corps de 
ballet is most beautifully grouped and most precise 
in their footwork. They are, however, inclined to 
break their lines, a fault which detracts somewhat 
from an otherwise perfect production. Don Juan 
—a tragi-comedy—is beautifully danced by a very 
large troupe. This is a clever and interesting 
ballet. The evening ended with Prince Igor, 
which is a lively and vivid piece of work. 


RIMALDI, the clown of clowns, the 
centenary of whose death has been celebrated 
this week, must be only a name to all living to-day. 
To most of us the name means, if anything, little 
more than that of Punch, a mythical figure, and 
rather more than that of Grock, the only other 
clown who appears to be immortal. The reputa- 
tion of the leading lights of the stage is notoriously 
ephemeral—butterflies of a day, admired for a 
moment, and gone and forgotten to-morrow. Yet 
Grimaldi lives on, perhaps mainly for the tale of 
his retort to the doctor who advised him as a cure 
for depression and melancholy to go and see 
Grimaldi: ‘‘ I am Grimaldi.’’ Clearly he made 
our ancestors laugh in the robust days of old, and 
if there is laughter in heaven we hope he is there 
to carry on the good work. 
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Leading Articles 


GERMANY AND SPAIN 


HOSE who still believe in British common- 
sense have been relieved to find that our 
pacifists are not screaming for war in ‘‘retaliation’’ 
for the German ‘“‘retaliation’’ for the Spanish 
“retaliation’’ expressed in the air bombing of the 
Deutschland. The Valencia Government if it is 
not half-witted could make out a case for the bomb- 
ing of the German warship as a reprisal for this, 
that or the other. It cannot possibly provide a 
rational excuse for such action apart from a desire 
to plunge the whole world into war, a desire that 
seems to set it outside the pale of civilisation, 
however desperate its need. There can be no 
beginning and no end to the arguments as to 
whether the aeroplanes which attacked the 
Deutschland were fired upon or not by the German 
battleship before they dropped their bombs. Such 
arguments are purely academic. Unless their 
intention was diabolical, the aviators would have 
sheered off at once, as soon as fire was opened on 
them; for no one can suggest that they can have 
mistaken a modern German battleship for any of 
General Franco’s craft. The casualty list makes 
it pretty clear that the Deutschland was taken 
unawares with anti-aircraft guns unmanned and it 
is not surprising that a wave of fury over the death 
of 23 bluejackets and the wounding of many more 
should have swept across Germany. Such emotion 
demands no explanation from the Hitler régime. 
Not so long ago this country passed through a 
similar experience. 

Not quite thirty-three years ago, during the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Russian Baltic fleet 
commanded by Admiral Rozhdestvensky was 
steaming to its doom in the Far East. Those who 
commanded it and manned it were more like sleep- 
walkers than seamen and their nerves broke down 
when their course carried them into the midst of 
the British trawler fleet off the Dogger Bank. 
Phantoms of Japanese torpedo-boats sprang up in 
the brains of those who knew that they were going 
to certain destruction and they fired wildly into 
the thick of the British fishermen with ghastly 
results. The whole of Great Britain was shaken 
with a frenzy of anger. The nation demanded 
vengeance on the dastardly Russian fleet and it 
was within the bounds of probability that all 
Rozhdestvensky’s ships would have been blown 
out of the water before they reached Gibralter. 
Probably their crews would have been happier if 
they had been spared the humiliation of Tsushima. 
At any rate the British Navy kept a grim watch 
upon them, until the Government declared that 
honour would be satisfied by an international 
inquiry and due recompensation. 

Those who remember the berserk indignation 
aroused in this country by the Dogger Bank affair 
cannot be surprised at the German reaction to the 
bombing of the Deutschland. An imbecile attack 
on fishermen nearly brought us into war and if it 
had been a warship that had suffered no Govern- 
ment could have kept the nation within bounds. 


In Germany the system makes it more difficult to 
impose moderation on the people. A dictatorship 
is necessarily a régime of extreme ups and downs 
and there was never a tyrant who could prescribe. 
to his people the golden rule. The totalitarian 
ruler must save face at any cost, for he cannot 
shift responsibility or divide its burden with others. 
Therefore, he has to decide in a hurry and on the 
whole Europe may be grateful that Hitler has con- 
fined his retaliation to the bombardment of 
Almeria and announced that honour is satisfied 
for the moment. 

On the face of it the relations of the German 
bluejackets killed on board the Deutschland will 
find little consolation in the killing and wounding 
of a number of Spaniards they have never heard 
of. The bombardment must have done more good 
than harm to the Valencia Government, because 
there is no suggestion at all that any military 
purpose has been fulfilled and the European 
situation has been complicated just in the way that 
the enemies of law and order desire. If Germany 
had called for an inquiry, it might have been 
possible to discover the nationality of these 
aviators who flew down upon the Deutschland with 
the sun behind them. If by any chance they were 
Russian, it seems a little hard that citizens of 
Almeria should have to pay with their lives for the 
faults of foreigners. 

Germany had everything to gain by holding her 
hand. Great Britain lost no prestige by accepting 
an international inquiry into the Dogger Bank 
incident and though the findings of the Com- 
mission, as all such findings are, were couched in 
language that gave complete satisfaction to neither 
party, it had done the essential, provided time to 
let emotion die down. Certainly the whole 
Spanish affair has called attention to the danger 
of vague crusading missions. There is much to 
be said for interfering in a foreign quarrel with a 
definite selfish policy. In such a case friends and 
foes alike know exactly what is to be expected and 
how far wishes will be expressed in action. The 
whole balance of Europe is called into question 
when a power intervenes in matters that do not 
directly concern it on behalf of some vaguely 
expressed ideal. In the Spanish problem we have 
wobbled this way and that, until we have invited 
the rest of the world to call our bluff, and so far 
we have never put down on the table a hand worthy 
of consideration. 

The Non-Intervention Commission has concocted 
a precarious system which necessitates dangerous 
intervention on the part of every power concerned. 
Long before we are re-armed, we have had the 
biggest unit in our Navy knocking about in 
mine-infested waters, liable to be put out of action 
by pure bad luck. British sailors have already 
been sacrificed to this policy of interference and 
neutrality combined which has done nothing to 
stop the civil war in Spain. Steadily we are being 
drawn into more overt opposition to Germany and 
Itaiy. The more Mr. Eden declares that Europe 
must not be divided into the camps of opposing 
ideologies, into warring systems of Fascism and 
Bolshevism, the more surely is that division taking 
place. If we are at loggerheads with Italy, we 
cannot possibly ignore those Near Eastern powers 
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which provide the only antidote to Roman 
Imperialism. More and more the absurdity of a 
Western pact becomes apparent. And behind it 
_all stands the vast question-mark of Russia which 
bides its time and unbound by morality or tradition 
will consider only its immediate interests. 


At the present moment there seems little danger 
to European peace, much though the Bolshevists 
in Spain would like to see it broken. The powers 
who still regard war as an instrument of policy 
have learned in the Peninsula as Napoleon 
learned, that the defensive retains its superiority 
over the offensive. Those who have pinned their 
faith to conquest must rely on a quick solution, if 
victory is not to cost more than defeat, and fear 
has armed many of the smaller nations to an 
extent which gives their more powerful neighbours 
pause. The more ships Germany sends to the 
Mediterranean, the less likely is she to challenge 
the mastery of the seas; for a fleet far from its 
base is a hostage to the superior naval power. One 
thing seems certain. Germany will not retire in a 
dudgeon from its share of international control, if 
her withdrawal merely opens the Spanish coast to 
the shipment of arms to the Red government, while 
the National forces continue to be cut off from 
external sources of supply. 


In all these alarms and excursions, one fact 
stands out unquestioned and incontrovertible. The 
peace of the whole world depends on the military 
strength of Great Britain, and it is not only in our 
own interest but in that of Western civilisation that 
we are being bled white in our efforts to repair the 
faults of the past. At such a time the whole atten- 
tion of the Government should be concentrated on 
securing the full armament and efficiency of Navy, 
Army and Air Force, and no political considera- 
tions should be allowed to hamper this policy. The 
country needs the very best men available to work 
for its security, and there can be no condoning of 
errors or shortcomings. Mr. Chamberlain has 
exposed himself to serious criticism by his choice 
of the men to superintend our defence programme. 
It is to be hoped that he will not hesitate to throw 
overboard any Minister who shows himself unequal 
to the task and to fill the vacancy with a man of 
energy and foresight ! 


DERBY DAY 


ig is very easy to be jocular about the Derby, 

particularly in the case of those who backed 
the winner. For them, indeed, the Midday Sun 
shone out of a cloudless sky to show a Grand Duke 
and a Sandsprite dancing in its beams. 


But the Derby is more clearly seen as one of the 
minor tragedies of the human race. It is, like 
fishing, and other amiable forms of insanity, not 
only a handicap but a burden. Indeed, it 


resembles Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin. It is true 
that these three between them have convulsed and 
are convulsing the still partially civilised world, 
and that their antics in Spain raised a crisis which, 
even if it has a happy ending, has been none the 
less a momentary crisis. But the Derby does not 


fall much short of these great examples as a form of 
dictatorship. 

We are none of us permitted to get on with the 
job so long as there is uncertainty about the Derby, 
Few of us are either so wedded to high principle 
or so devoid of low cunning as not to have some 
financial stake in the result, We are inhibited by 


tradition and good fellowship, by a decent respect. 


for the British constitution, by a reluctance to fly 
in the face of all the acknowledged canons of good 
taste, and by a strange inherited preference of our 
own, from ignoring the Derby. Comparatively 
few of us go to see it. A great many of us have 
never seen it in our lives. Yet the race, like a war 
or a national crisis, draws together all kinds and 
classes of Britons throughout the Empire. When 
it is over we put our tears into the same bottle, or 
drink from the same cup of satisfaction and vain- 
glory. If we have only stabbed a pin into a list of 
runners, we are convinced, if our horse has won, 
that we are, as every good Briton should be, a 
really fine judge of horse-flesh and racing form. 
We ask our secretaries and our local Rectors what 
they have backed, without a suspicion that the 
question might be embarrassing or that it might 
start another person on the slippery slope of 
gambling. And we are quite right. The Derby 
is quite unlike any other horse-race in the world, 
and even a successful wager on it can leave a man 
free from any taint of gambling. : 

It is impossible to explain why all these things 
should be thus. We know why they are. But 
this is a national secret which we are disinclined to 
reveal to others or even to mention in the hearing 
of each other. We do not, as a nation in arms, 
go over the top chanting psalms or singing ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ’’ or even importuning the Almighty to 
save the King. We do not go through any 
elaborate or needless forms of politeness in dealing 
with others. We do not assert publicly the self- 
evident fact that this is the most beautiful country 
in the world, that its governance and institutions 
are infinitely superior to all others, that as a race 
we are undoubtedly selected and pre-destined to 
enjoy at the hands of Providence, that predomin- 
ance and leadership which we have so richly 
deserved. In exactly the same way we refuse to 
divulge the secret of the Derby. 


So there it is. It has only been there a little 
while, as history counts time, and, for all we know, 
it will only be a little while longer before the Derby 
and horse-racing and even horses themselves have 
ceased to exist. It is undoubtedly a burden and 
form of self-sought oppression. Yet we should do 
very ill without it. It has to-day, for instance, made 
it impossible for this country to show any sort 
of hysterical excitement over the grave problems 
in Spain or the happily defunct National 
Defence Contribution, or the marriage of the Duke 
of Windsor, or any of those transient trifles which 
yield so much better to an almost indifferent com- 
posure. No great nation could be plunged into 
any violent courses so long as the Derby had still 
to be run. So that we are probably right in 
ascribing the existence of this extraordinary 
phenomenon, which others mistake for an ordinary 
horse-race, to the all-seeing wisdom and the 
continual favour of Providence itself. 
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CONVENTIONAL BRIDGE 


ss I AM so used to these problem pictures now,”’ 

Lady Anning remarked as she sat down to 
her bridge table, ‘‘ that I find myself referring to 
my guests as X and Y.” 

‘“‘ That doesn’t mean that she takes the game 
seriously,’” Mr. Cribbage, who was going to be 
her partner, hastily assured both X and Y. The 
latter two were players of some repute and when 
Lady Anning had invited them to dinner and a 
rubber of bridge afterwards, it seemed to them that 
spring had indeed arrived. That was the season 
for killing baby lamb, and though Lady Anning 
was hardly perhaps as young as all that, Mr. 
Cribbage looked reasonably feckless. 

“* People who play simply to make money out of 
the game should be prohibited from playing,”’ 
said X. 

“T entirely agree,” said Y. Lady Anning 
produced a couple of new packs of cards while Mr. 
Cribbage puffed contentedly at his cigar. 

** T suppose,”’ he said addressing no one in par- 
ticular, ‘‘ you play Culbertson, or one over one, 
or are you both psychic ?”’ 

You'll soon discover,’’ X said a little 
viciously. 

‘“* Well, there’s nothing like having a system,”’ 
Mr. Cribbage went on, “‘ so long as you stick to 
it.” 

“You two play Culbertson ?’’ X asked more 
out of politeness than from any desire for 
knowledge. 

‘Mr. Cribbage and I have a much better sys- 
tem than Culbertson’s,’’ Lady Anning put in as 
she spread out the cards to be cut. 

‘* Really,’’ said Y. ‘‘ That’s very interesting.”’ 
His tone, however, sounded far from animated. 
They cut and Mr. Cribbage secured the deal. He 
had X on his left and Y on his right. 

“The great thing is not to allow the game to 
interfere with one’s conversation,’’ he said as he 
dealt the cards. ‘‘ So many people play as if the 
card room was a morgue.”’ 

‘“‘ That is carrying things too far,’’ X replied. 

“‘ T’m so glad you think so,’”” Lady Anning said 
gathering up her cards. ‘* Alec—my husband, 
becomes entirely speechless and his open mouth 
when no words come out of it is one of the most 
revolting sights I’ve ever witnessed.’’ Mr. 
Cribbage sorted his hand. 

“‘ Talking of Alec reminds me of love,”’ he said. 
“Aren’t you very afraid of him in this kind of 
weather. Forewarned, they say, is forearmed, but 
you never can tell what may happen, look at 
Cophetua and the beggar maid.’’ X thought the 
remark somewhat disordered and wondered for a 
moment whether Mr. Cribbage had overdone the 
brandy. Lady Anning appeared to notice nothing 
wrong with his conversation. 

“In ‘ove it’s surely better for the woman to 
stoop to conquer ; the pity is the man is so often a 
rotter. Then again love needs privacy and one 
interloper, however small, is sufficient to spoil the 
amusement.’’ Y, feeling rather dazed by the con- 
versation, cleared his throat and told Mr. Cribbage 
that it was his call. 


I’m so sorry; one heart.” 
from X. 

‘“*T heard that you were gardening with Mrs. 
James the other day,’’ Lady Anning put in 
brightly, the mention of spades having put the 
idea into her head. ‘‘ Couldn’t you think of any- 
thing better to do? Too bad; too bad.’”’ She 
turned from Mr. Cribbage to Y. ‘‘ I never seem 
to see you with your wife at the Ladies Army and 
Navy these days,”’ she continued. ‘* Are you 
afraid of the rest of the women? We’re formid- 
able creatures, I know, though not so formidable 
as the men would have us believe. You said ‘one 
heart,’ Mr. Cribbage. No bid.” 

Y, who did not know whether to answer at 
length about his desertion of the Ladies Army and 
Navy or to bid, eventually contented himself with 
passing. While he hesitated Mr. Cribbage 
leaned over the table and fixed his eyes on an 
emerald ring which his partner wore. 

‘* Have I seen that before?’’ he asked, and 
before she could answer continued, ‘‘ Ah, I 
thought not! Knew I hadn’t in fact. That’s the 
third new piece of jewellery I’ve seen this week.” 

** Fourth.”” Mr. Cribbage looked puzzled. 

Tiara,” Lady Anning explained briefly. 

‘* Of course,’’ he looked round. ‘‘ Sorry, two 
hearts.’ X considered his hand a minute and 
then passed. Mr. Cribbage then smiled a little 
blandly at his opponents. 

‘* When my partner suggested that our system 
was better than anyone else’s, you were politely 
indifferent,’ he said. ‘‘ However, just to show 
you how efficient it is, before you lead a card, I 
will tell you my partner’s hand.” 

** You’ll do what !’’ said X. 

‘* Lady Anning holds three hearts to the Queen, 
Knave, two spades to the King, four diamonds ten 
high, and four clubs, Ace high.” Y felt surrepti- 
tiously in his pockets to see whether his notecase 
was still there, and Lady Anning smiled at X. 

‘* And in order to make the game as simple for 
you as it is for us, you might as well know some- 
thing of Mr. Cribbage’s hand, because I do. At 
any rate he has four hearts headed by the Ace, 
King, and three diamonds headed by Ace, 
Knave.’’ X put down his cards on the table. 

‘** This is preposterous,’ he said. 

‘“ Of course it is,’ Mr. Cribbage answered. 
** But it’s a good system isn’t it? A little more 
accurate than the one over one or Culbertson’s.”’ 

‘* What is the system ?”’ Y asked. 

‘* IT refuse to play,’? X said suddenly. If he 
expected any opposition, he was disappointed 
because Mr. Cribbage immediately agreed with 
him. 

‘* I’m so glad: I thought we were in for a dull 
evening. Perhaps Lady Anning will play the 
piano for us, or we might even talk, if we haven’t 
forgotten how to do so.”’ Lady Anning played 
and afterwards they talked, but Y’s thoughts were 
anchored to the cards, and when he left to go, he 
drew Mr. Cribbage aside. 

‘* What is your system ?’’ he asked again. 

‘It lies in the art of conversation,” Mr. 
Cribbage explained. ‘‘ First get your subject. The 
initial letter of your second sentence gives your 
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highest card—C and K and KN being inter- 
changeable. The first numeral is the number you 
hold of the suit. After that you can add seasoning 
to taste as they say in the cookery books.”” Y 
looked puzzled. 


‘* My dear man, you’ll never be quick enough 
to be any good at it. So far as I remember 
I picked up my cards and said to Lady Anning, 
‘ Talking of love reminds me of Alec. Aren’t you 
very afraid of him in this kind of weather? Fore- 
warned, they say, is forearmed, look at Cophetua 
and the beggar maid.’ Got it?’? Y shook his 
head. 

‘Why you’re considered to be so good at 
bridge, I don’t know.’’ Mr. Cribbage said, 
“© Talking of love’ means hearts. Initial letter 
of the next sentence is the ‘a’ of ‘aren’t.” The 
Ace, then. The first numeral is in forewarned. 
Four hearts to the Ace, and your seasoning brings 
in the King because Cophetua was one. Four 
hearts to the Ace, King.”’ 

‘“* But all that is just so much cheating,’’ said 
Y indignantly. 

‘“* Any information given to your partner with- 
out your opponents’ knowledge is cheating,’’ said 
Mr. Cribbage severely. ‘‘ My way is a better 
method of doing it than the others, that’s all there 
is to it.” Y bade him a very stiff goodbye, and 
after X had gone, Lady Anning played for him 
until her husband returned from the club where he 
had lost a tenner. Both his wife and Mr. Cribbage 
complimented him upon his idiocy. 

PETER TRAILL. 


THE Is. 6d. net 


CORNHILL 


Lonpon: May 12, 1937. 

An Ecuo oF Cawnpore: June, 1857 Maud Diver 
Dark Horses: VII—VIII Eden Phillpotts 
ANNE THACKERAY RitcHie: 1837-1919 “Muriel Kent 
Retrospect: A Poem Lord Gorell 
Tue Fatries G. M. Barnes 


THe Queen “ Diana”: A Voyage on the Gotha 
Canal E. V. Incas, C.H. 


A Piterim Heart: A Sonnet Edith Sturgis 
GrimaLp1: A Centenary Tribute E. T. 8. Dugdale 
Recognition: A Poem Ui Britin 
Tue SpecrRE 1N THE Fiames: A True Story of 

New Guinea Robert M. MacDonald 
A Spor or Leave C0. 8. Jarvis, C.M.G. 
ForECAST V. H. Friedlaender 


Scartet Woman: A Tale of the Highlands 
L. Stewart Boyd 
By tHE Way 


LITERARY COMPETITION 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 


GETTING IT ACROSS 


[From a Correspondent] 


[NAUDIBILITY is becoming a serious menace 

to the playgoer, and unless producers sit up 
and take notice there must be a falling-off in box- 
office receipts. 


A quarter of a century ago this fault would not 
have been tolerated, and to ensure that all could 
hear, people were posted at various points in the 
theatre at rehearsal, with instructions to call out 
immediately if they could not hear. At two 
theatres last week it was impossible to hear without 
strain in the fifth row of the stalls. In the dress 
circle, whither I fled, it was better, but in the stalls 


every one was either cupping an ear or putting the 


head sideways, or giving it up as a bad job and 
settling down for a nap. All this points to bad 
training. Any experienced or well-trained actor 
knows at once if his voice is carrying to all parts 
of the house, and can remedy any defect at once 
by a change of pitch, pace of speech, or direction. 


Take, for example, the actor, John Gielgud, even 
in the low whispering of which he is so fond every 
syllable can be heard. Miss Edith Evans is an 
actress whose lightest word rings round the house, 
and the audience can in consequence relax and 
enjoy the play. Words well spoken are a pleasure 
to listen to, quite apart from the literary interest. 
Who has not suffered in church from hearing the 
splendid literature of the Bible being murdered 
from the lectern? Who has not thrilled with joy 
on hearing the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
air or in the Cathedral, reading aloud great 
passages from the Authorised Version ? 


Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robertson had a voice of 
rare quality, coupled with perfect diction, and Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson is like him in this. To 
her the back row of the gallery is as important as 
the stalls, and it is to be regretted that London 
sees so little of this great artist. 


Mrs. Kendall told me once how she deplored 
the ease with which young people can now get on 
the stage. A good appearance, a modicum of 
talent, a short training, and they are launched. 
No hammering vainly at actor-manager’s doors, no 
semi-starvation, no real hardships attend their 
path, but few achieve greatness in consequence. 


What are the schools of Dramatic Art doing? 
They should refuse to pass a student out who 
cannot be heard. If theatre managers could put 
dramatic critics at the back of the pit very few plays 
would be reviewed at all, for the simple reason that 
critics would hear nothing to criticise. 


A late Professor of Elocution, much beloved at 
the Royal Academy of Music, once went to recite 
in the east end of London. She had a lovely voice 
and at the end a woman at the back of the hall was 
heard to say, ‘‘ My! Don’t she throw it out nice.” 


If only our actors and actresses would ‘‘ throw 
it out nice,’ how much more enjoyable our 
theatres would become! These few suggestions 
are made in the hope that if they are adopted the 
legitimate stage will compete successfully with the 
mechanism which threatens to overwhelm it. 
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Books of The Day 


SALUTE TO THE NEW 
EARL 


OSTERITY will reach and record its own 
verdict regarding the extent and character of 
the achievement of Stanley Baldwin as Party leader 
and statesman. It may be that it will echo the con- 
clusion of Mr. Arthur Bryant (‘‘ Stanley Baldwin : 
A Tribute,’’ Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d.) that Mr. 
Baldwin, as Pitt and Disraeli before him, ‘‘rescued 
Conservatism from the hands of those who wished 
to make it the instrument of privilege and recreated 
it as a great national creed.’’ And it may be, too, 
that it will attach peculiar significance to the words 
the newly created Earl uttered in his Albert Hall 
speech in the middle of May last: ‘‘ I was born 
. in the year which saw two symbolic things 
happen—the publication of Marx’s ‘ Capital,’ with 
its gospel of economic fatalism, and Disraeli’s 
extension of the franchise to working men, with its 
faith in expanding freedom.’’ Mr. Bryant writes 
as a friend who has been enjoined by the subject 
of his ‘‘ tribute ’’ not to leave out the ‘* warts ’’ in 
the portrait he presents, but who naturally enough 
has been able to discover and disclose very little 
in the way of defects. Rightly he insists on the 
influence of home and country in shaping the ideas 
of this ‘‘ home-keeping ’’ statesman. When Mr. 
Baldwin entered political life it was ‘‘ not as most 
men do to carve out a career, but as a fulfilment of 
his service to the local community and as an 
hereditary duty.’”’ High character and sense of 
service are shown to be the conspicuous elements 
in his whole political career ; and as for the charge 
of ‘‘slackness’’ sometimes levelled at the Conserva- 
tive leader, Mr. Bryant dismisses it with the 
explanation: ‘‘ This refusal to look into minor 
questions of business arose, not only out of an 
unconscious necessity of self-protection, but from a 
conscious sense that the business of government 
should not become more centralized than it need 
be. The quick Celtic genius and all-pervading 
energy of Lloyd George had left a difficult legacy 
to his successors in the Premiership. The mono- 
poly of business which he had sought and sustained 
killed Bonar Law and prematurely aged Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. It neither killed nor aged 
Stanley Baldwin: after three terms of office, his 
mind to-day is as vigorous as it has ever been in 
his life. It is so partly from his very refusal to 
undertake anything which might conceivably be 
undertaken by subordinates in their respective 
Departments. He once attributed the reserve of 
strength, with which he astonished his critics and 
friends alike in the hours of crisis, to the fact that 
he was a very lazy man. He was not, but he knew 
how to save himself. He took care to do so.” 
Thus even a ‘‘ wart ’’ may be transformed into a 
feature evoking admiration. 


As an interesting supplement and pendant to 
Mr. Bryant’s “ tribute ’’ there is the publication 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton of a volume con- 
taining the last speeches of Mr. Baldwin as Prime 


Minister. These begin with the speeches on a 
memorial to Lord Jellicoe (December 12, 1935) and 
on the death of King George V (January 21, 1936), 
and end with those delivered in May last on the 
‘‘ British Commonwealth” and to the Empire 
Rally of Youth at the Albert Hall. ‘‘ Service of 
Our Lives ’’ (5s.) is the title chosen for the book, 
this title being derived from the final passage in 
Mr. Baldwin’s Coronation broadcast: ‘‘ Let us 
dedicate ourselves afresh, if need be, to the service 
of our fellows, a service in widening circles— 
service to the home, to our neighbourhood, to our 
county, to our province, to our Country, to the 
Empire, and to the world. No mere service of our 
lips. Service of our lives, as we know, will be the 
service of our King and Queen. God bless them.”’ 


CONQUEST OF HIMALAYAN PEAK 


Everest still remains unconquered by man 
except through the medium of the aeroplane, but 
other giants of the Himalayas have succumbed to 
the mountaineer’s courage and determination and, 
among them, the highest mountain in the British 
Empire, Nanda Devi (25,660 feet), the glory of 
Garwhal, which after long resistance at last yielded 
its peak to a British-American expedition on 
August 29, 1936. The story of this expedition and 
its success is told by Mr. W. H. Tilman in ‘‘ The 
Ascent of Nanda Devi ”’ (with foreword by Dr. 
T. G. Longstaff, 36 plates in photogravure, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d.). The expedition 
had no official leader, but when the last stage in the 
ascent was reached that position was tacitly 
accorded to Mr, Tilman, who two years before had 
with Mr. Shipton managed to penetrate the huge 
ring of peaks encircling Nanda Devi. As he was 
one of the two men to reach the summit it was 
fitting, too, that he should become the chronicler 
of the expedition. He tells the tale with the 
modesty of a mountaineer who is ready enough to 
face any danger that may be coming to him, but 
who is not too anxious to proclaim the wonderful 
nature of the feat he and his comrades have 
accomplished. To realise these dangers and the 
many difficulties the expedition had to overcome 
the reader has perforce to read between the lines of 
Mr. Tilman’s unemotional narrative. What the ex- 
pedition seems to have proved was the advantage 
for Himalayan mountaineering of having a small 
self-contained party that could travel quickly and 
undertake the work it had set itself without undue 
thought for impedimenta. The success achieved 
must have been all the more gratifying to the eight 
members of the party because of their early dis- 
appointment over their original objective— 
Kangchenjunga. 


ARABIAN EXPLORATION 


So far as Arabia is concerned, the process called 
‘ lifting the veil’’ has been an unconscionably 
slow one. It has been going on bit by bit down 
the centuries and even to-day the process cannot 
be said to be wholly complete, despite the zest dis- 
played in the last half century for Arabian travel 
and exploration. Mr. R. H. Kiernan traces the 
history of ‘‘ The Unveiling of Arabia ’’ (Harrap, 
illustrated, 12s. 6d.) from the earliest times down 
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to the present day, doing justice to the perform- 
ances of each man in the long line of travellers and 
explorers whose exploits he recounts. The first 
really notable work in exploration may be said to 
have been that of the Roman General Aelius 
Gallus, who traversed the Hejaz and part of the 
Yemen at the head of a large invading army. The 
first Englishman to visit Arabia was Joseph Pitts 
in the reign of Charles II; he had been captured 
and enslaved and fforcibly converted to 
Mahomedanism by his Algerine master, and it was 
as a Moslem he went to Mecca. An indication of 
the cosmopolitan character of early Arabian 
exploration is afforded by a glimpse at the varied 
nationalities connected with it. Thus among those 
whose adventures Mr. Kiernan so impartially and 
delightfully describes are the Italian Ludovico di 
Varthema, the Portuguese Afonso d’Alboquerque, 
Niebuhr the Dane, Burckhart the Swiss, Von 
Wrede the Bavarian, and Wallin the Finlander. 
Mr. Kiernan has clearly spent much labour and 
research in gathering his material and the result is 
a highly interesting, informative book. 


TROTSKY ON STALINISM 


Like the Bourbon, Leon Trotsky has learnt 
and forgotton nothing. He is still as firmly con- 
vinced as ever he was of the practicability of world- 
revolution. That is one item in his count against 
Stalinism which, instead of being thorough in its 
revolutionary creed, has, he considers, exhibited 
its futility by coming to terms with capitalist States 
and thus losing the sympathy and support for 
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Russia of the revolutionary proletariat throughout 
the world. (‘‘ The Revolution Betrayed,’’ trans- 
lated by Max Eastman, Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
Lenin, he says, had wrongly assumed that the 
Bolshevik revolution would spread across 
Germany. When this did not happen, Russia was 
thrown back on herself and had to adopt her New 
Economic Policy. Great things were accom- 
plished, but then Stalinism intervened to establish 
a régime “‘ far closer to a backward capitalism than 
to Communism.” ‘‘It is,’’ Trotsky argues, 
‘“‘ exactly because the Soviet Union is as yet far 
from having attained the first stage of Socialism, 
as a balanced system of production and distribu- 
tion, that its development does not proceed 
harmoniously, but in contradictions .... Two 
opposite tendencies are growing up out of the depth 
of the Soviet régime. To the extent that, in con- 
trast to a decaying capitalism, it develops the 
productive forces, it is preparing the economic basis 
of Socialism. To the extent that, for the benefit of 
an upper stratum, it carries to more and more 
extreme expression bourgeois norms of distribu- 
tion, it is preparing a capitalist restoration.’’ Upon 
this ‘‘ upper stratum,”’ consisting of the bureau- 
cracy and its dependants, Trotsky proceeds to pour 
the vials of his wrath. He has also profound 
contempt for the present leaders of the Soviet trade 
unions. These, he says, ‘‘ are not much different 
in their psychological type from the Citrines, 
Jouhaux and Greens. Other phraseology, but the 
same scornfully patronising relations to the masses, 
the same conscienceless astuteness in second- 
rate manoeuvres, the same conservatism, the same 
hard concern for their own peace, and finally the 
same worship of the most trivial forms of bourgeois 
culture.” 


Trotsky estimates that the bureaucracy and its 
followers, including the skilled and specialist 
workers, form a governing class of some 15 or 20 
per cent. of the total population and absorb at 
least half the nation’s wealth. He foresees a 
growing discontent which may yet restore the 
revolution that has been so miserably ‘‘ betrayed.” 


NEW NOVELS 


Miss Mary Mitchell’s latest book, ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of a British Matron ’? (Heinemann), exhibits 
the same delightful satirical humour and deftness 
in characterisation that brought almost immediate 
success to her first novel, ‘‘ A Warning to 
Wantons.”’ In this new book the scene is laid for 
the most part in a small cathedral town, and the 
‘‘ matron ’’ is a Bishop’s widowed sister, with a 
beautiful fool of a daughter for whom she is 
anxious to procure a suitable husband. The 
vicissitudes in match-making form the theme of 
the book and, in addition to her main characters, 
Miss Mitchell provides rich entertainment with her 
cathedral town gossips, whose tongues are always 
kept busy. A decidedly clever novel which should 
enhance Miss Mitchell’s already high reputation. 

Something after the manner of ‘‘ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes’’ is Miss Emery Bonett’s ‘‘ A 
Girl Must Live ” (Barker), the racily-told story of 
a gold-digger chorus girl and her friends and 
rivals. A light and piquantly amusing tale to the 
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enjoyment of which Miss Anna Zinkeisen’s skill in 
illustration considerably contributes. 


Blackmail plays a very prominent and sinister 
part in ‘‘ The Evil that Men Do,”’ by Glen Steuart 
(John Long). It mars the life of the heroine’s 
brother and very nearly that of the heroine herself. 
The story is told with a quiet restraint that is most 
effective in maintaining the atmosphere of suspense 
till the final climax is reached. 


Miss Eveline Amstutz has shown originality in 
her choice both of heroine and plot in what is 
apparently her first novel, ‘‘ The Master Comes 
Home ’”’ (Methuen). Her heroine is a famous 
Swiss physician’s widow who, determined to 
manage her own life, takes up the hotel business 
on a large scale, gets involved in romantic 
episodes and ultimately brings ‘‘ the master ”’ of 
her heart home—albeit broken in body. The 
author tells her story with verve and with an 
obvious familiarity with the environment she 
depicts. 


‘““Alms for Oblivion,’ by Eileen Bigland 
(Hodder and Stoughton), introduces us to a 
slightly incredible company of lodgers inhabiting 
a boarding-house run rather ineffectually by a 
charming if somewhat vague lady, the mother of 
two very modern children. Then a Russian he- 
man comes on the scene and the sorely-tried lady 
discovers the truth that life really begins at forty. 
If there is nothing particularly brilliant about the 
story, it has at least the merit of being brightly 
written and entertaining. 


FOR THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind has decided 
to Braille the whole of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,’’ with Bury’s voluminous 
notes. It is described as ‘‘ the biggest Braille 
printing job ever undertaken.’’ Quantity survey 
of the production has not yet been completed, but 
a preliminary estimate suggests that the work 
involved will be more than double that of Brailling 
the Bible, which the Institute published in 74 
volumes. There are 3,566,480 letters in the Bible; 
in Bury’s annotated ‘‘ Decline and Fall’’ the 
number approaches eight millions. Under the old 
methods of Braille production, the annotated work 
would have weighed 24 cwts. Actually, by means 
of contractions and other devices, the National 
Institute will reduce the bulk considerably, but the 
finished work will still be of massive size. Produc- 
tion will be spread over at least five years. When 
completed, the new ‘‘ Decline and Fall ’’ will 
replace an earlier Braille edition (without notes) 
which the Institute published last century. This 
has always been in demand among blind readers, 
and the embossed plates have now become worn 
out with frequent use. All copyright fees have 
been waived in the case of the Braille edition by 
Messrs. Methuen, the publishers of the inkprint 
annotated edition. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘“* Elephant Dance ’”’ (the story of the making of 
the film), by Frances Hubbard Flaherty (Faber and 
Faber, with 64 illustrations, 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ Running 


The Gauntlet : Memoirs of Adventure,’’ by George 
Mossop (Nelson, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Yachtsman’s 
England,” by Frank Carr (Seeley Service, 
illustrated, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ In Defense of Capitalism,”’ 
by James H. R. Cromwell and Hugo E. 
Czerwonkey (Scribners, 12s. 6d.); ‘“‘ A Sceptic in 


the Holy Land,’’ by Fulton Oursler (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Towards the end of the month Messrs. Heine- 
mann will be publishing ‘‘ Ordeal in England : 
England Speaks Again,’’ by Sir Philip Gibbs. 
This will be a survey of public opinion from the 
death of George V to the Coronation of George VI 
on similar lines to his former book, ‘‘ England 
Speaks.”’ 

For June 21 Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
announce a new biography of Florence Nightin- 
gale, the material for this having been collected 
from family papers and other new sources of 
information. The title of the book will be 
‘“* Florence Nightingale: The Woman and the 


Legend,’’ and Miss Margaret Goldsmith is the 
author. 


A new memoir of Stevenson is coming shortly 
from the Oxford University Press, this being by 
Miss Doris N. Dalglish and entitled ‘‘ Presby- 
terian Pirate: A Portrait of Stevenson.” 


Messrs. John Murray hope to issue in the near 
future Professor Walter Starkie’s study of 
Pirandello. 


Sixth Impression. 


Price 2/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With fourteen reproductions of 


Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise—The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 
Full of freshness and the joy of life-—The Guardian 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 
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Round the Empire 


CONGRESS AND PRINCES 


NCE more Lord Zetland has addressed a firm 
but conciliatory message to India, and one has 
no doubt that his earnest appeal to commonsense 
will have its repercussions in political circles in that 
country. Mail news from India confirms and 
emphasises the reports already received by cable 
that Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of 
Lords early last month had quite an appreciable 
effect in weakening the solidarity of the Congress 
front. Mr. Gandhiand the Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
might still be obdurate, but the voice of reason had 
begun to make itself heard among the more 
moderate section of their following. The Secretary 
of State, it was argued, had been very courteous 
and conciliatory and certain passages in his speech 
were quoted with general approval, notably his 
declarations that the initiative and responsibility 
for the government of a province passed to the 
Ministry as soon as it took office and that, even 
where a Governor’s special responsibilities are 
involved, no Governor would think of immediately 
setting himself in opposition to the Ministry. 
Naturally, this approval was tempered with a little 
mild criticism : the politician all the world over has 
to keep up appearances and nowhere is he more 
astute in the art of ‘‘ saving face ’’’ than in India. 
Accordingly, tribute to the Congress creed had to 
be paid by attention being drawn to Lord Zetland’s 
‘‘silence’’ in regard to the most curious of the 
Congress Party’s demands. This was that where 
a Governor felt bound to differ from the Ministry 
he should take upon himself responsibility of dis- 
missing it instead of expecting it to submit to his 
wishes or resign! To the western mind resigna- 
tion would appear to be a less humbling procedure 
than peremptory dismissal, and the only explana- 
tion that suggests itself for this rather surprising 
demand is that the Congresswallah is not too sure 
of the strength of purpose of his weaker brethren 
once they have had a taste of the sweets of office. 
However that may be, one thing seems fairly 
clear, and that is that both Mr. Gandhi and the 
Pandit must have been growing increasingly con- 
scious during the last few weeks that their wrecking 
policy was not making the headway they had 
anticipated. The Mahatma’s famous formula 
proved to be a very damp squib. And since its 
failure the Mahatma’s cunning seems to have 
deserted him. He can do nothing better than repeat 
the old meaningless cliches that suspicion of 
British authority is ‘‘ deepening ’’ and _ that 
Congress doesn’t want “‘ office thrown at it and its 
leaders treated as if they were petitioners.”” The 
Pandit, for his part, has found solace for himself 
in attacking the Bengal Premier and threatening 
the Princes. The former, in his vigorous retort to 
the Pandit’s criticisms of his attitude towards the 
Bengal strikers, has shown his capacity for hitting 
back against an aggressor who “‘ is filled with 
vanity and talks recklessly.’”’ The Princes are not 
in the least likely to answer the Pandit, but they 
will certainly have noted what he has to say and 


they will know what interpretation to put on his 
idle threats. 


‘* These Princes, or nearly all of them,’’ said the 
Pandit, ‘‘ have acted during the past years of 
national struggle as the close allies of British 
Imperialism. Consistently they have been 
unfriendly to the national movement. Are they 
going to register another unfriendly act by joining 
the Federation despite the unanimous opposition of 
political India to this structure? This will be a 
grave decision for them and they will thus align 
themselves even more than before in opposition to 
the people of India. There is a great deal of talk 
of the independence of the States and of their 
special treaties and the like. But the thing that 
is going to count in the future is the treaty that the 
people of India make with others. The Act will 
go inevitably with all its hundreds of sections and 
its special powers and its Federation. And so I 
would ask the Princes to consider this matter from 
this point of view and not rush in where wiser 
people fear to tread.’’ Federation may never have 
had many attractions for some of the Princes, but 
at least they can look upon it as a lesser evil than 
that of putting themselves under the protection of 
a Moscow-guided Congress President. And would 
the Pandit, they might well ask, have troubled to 
address them with these thinly-veiled threats if his 
cause had been prospering and the battle he had 
been fighting was not already half lost? The 
Princes would assuredly have to be very hard put 
to it to aecept the somewhat ludicrous réle of 
Powder Monkeys to the Pandit. 


POINTER FOR AUSTRALIA 


It would be unjust to ascribe the striking improve- 
ment in the economic condition of New South 
Wales wholly to the work of the Stevens Govern- 
ment. The buoyancy of world markets and its 
influence on industry everywhere must be given 
at least a generous share of the credit. Yet the 
latest statistics are an admirable illustration of the 
progress of New South Wales under a Conserva- 
tive administration. They show that in April only 
7.6 per cent. of the State’s wage-earners were 
unemployed, compared with 12.1 per cent. in April, 
1936. The trade figures are even more indicative 
of steady progress. They show that April exports 
were £5,134,000 and April imports £4,345,000, 
compared with respectively £3,394,000 and 
£2,123,000 in April, 1936. 


It is encouraging to those who hope that the 
Lyons Government will remain in power for at 
least a further term in Federal politics to find such 
evidence of the practical value of sane government 
in New South Wales. The Labour Party will 
make a tremendous effort to unseat Mr. Lyons at 
the coming Federal election. Indeed, the Party 
has already begun its campaign, and the Australian 
elector will find himself wooed most ardently in 
the next few months. However, even to the mass 
of the people figures such as these should talk. It 
is to be hoped that they will talk more loudly than 
the Leftist demagogues of the Labour Party. It 
is necessary only to contrast these results with 
those obtained during the Lang régime in New 
South Wales to be aware of the value of orthodoxy 
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as against experiment in matters of Government. 
It is too much to believe that Australians will allow 
themselves to be blinded by dazzling theories to 
the hard reality of facts. The New South Wales 
electorate, a notoriously changeful one, should take 
especial heed. Seven years ago it allowed itself to 
be dazzled by Mr. Lang in the State arena, and the 
consequences of his acts have hardly yet 
disappeared entirely. Surely, New South Wales 
will not make the same error when the Federal 
election is held. 


NEW ZEALAND DISSATISFIED 


It will be an unhappy day when two Dominions 
separated by only 1,200 miles of ocean cannot 
work in amity for the general good of the Empire. 
There have recently been signs of friction between 
New Zealand and Australia. New Zealand’s very 
proper desire for a more equitable balancing of the 
trade between the two countries is the root cause, 
and it is obvious that the Savage Government 
intends to insist on a satisfactory adjustment if 
commercial relations are to continue along the 
pleasant course which they have followed for so 
many years. New Zealand’s irritation with exist- 
ing conditions is understandable, as is emphasised 
by the trade figures for the six months ended 
December, 1936. These show that New Zealand’s 
imports from Australia had a total value of 
£2,779,842 and her exports to Australia of £840,610 
—an adverse balance of nearly two million pounds. 

New Zealand is not taking an obstructive or 
unreasonable attitude. It is generally acknowledged 
that a perfect balance of trade between the two 
countries is unprocurable at present. The feeling 
in New Zealand is that Australia could, without 
much injury to her other customers, buy much 
more heavily in the New Zealand market. One 
point which the New Zealand trade representatives 
are stressing is that Great Britain buys 85 per cent. 
of New Zealand’s exports, though the Dominion’s 
purchases from the United Kingdom have not 
increased. The implication is, apparently, that 
New Zealand might transfer her custom for, say, 
iron and steel from Australia to Britain, in spite 
of the advantageous prices the sister Dominion is 
able to quote for these commodities owing to the 
exchange rate and geographical nearness. An 
opportunity for discussion of the position between 
the two Governments will probably be made when 
the Ministerial delegations return from the Imperial 
Conference. The differences cannot be regarded in 
any sense as serious, but the threat to the neigh- 
bourly spirit existing between New Zealand and 
Australia should not be permitted to endure a 
minute longer than is necessary. 


‘* BRITISH SUBJECT’’ PROTESTS 


It may be remembered that before leaving South 
Africa for England General Hertzog, in the 
Union Parliament, expressed the view that the 
term ‘‘ British subject ’’ as applicable to Union and 
other Dominions’ nationals was unfortunate, and 
also went on to say that if another and better term 
could be found he personally would welcome it. 
This statement of General Hertzog was much 
criticised in South Africa at the time and has 


brought him, it is understood, while in England, 
cables of protest from various quarters, notably 
Natal and Johannesburg. It is possible that 
General Hertzog’s attitude in this matter has 
been misunderstood, but there can be no denying 
the uneasiness felt as to his possible intentions by 
important sections of the South African population. 
In Johannesburg an assurance was requested that 
General Hertzog would ‘“‘ neither originate nor 
support at the Imperial Conference any proposal 
to alter the nationality laws of the British Common- 
wealth except in such non-controversial matters as 
may require amendment to achieve uniformity 
throughout the Empire.’ Imperial Conference 
discussions are, of course, held in secret, but in 
view of the apprehensions aroused regarding the 
precise nature of the constitutional and nationality 
issues being debated it would seem desirable for 
our imperial statesmen to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of letting the public throughout the Empire 
know what changes they propose making in this 
regard and why. 


TRAIL RIDING IN CANADA 


The days of trail riding have opened again in 
Canada. This is one of those rarer holiday 
pastimes which so far are indulged in by com- 
paratively few, but which by their very nature are 
bound to become more and more popular as time 
passes and their enjoyments become better known. 
In the Canadian Rockies tourists and guests of 
large hotels in the Parks have, for the past thirteen 
years, thrown off the more rigid conventions, 
climbed into a saddle and gone riding in the 
unspoilt areas with which the Rockies abound. 
They are in the hands of expert guides, travel with 
a horse pack outfit, carry tents and cooking equip- 
ment and camp out each night and take their meals 
by the camp fire. Already there are 2,000 miles of 
trails and they are being added to every year. This 
summer the chief destination of trail riders will be 
Mount Assiniboine, the ‘‘ Matterhorn’ of the 
Canadian West. Starting from Banff the four-day 
ride will be through some of the most beautiful 
areas in the world. 


CANADA’S WILD FLOWERS 


The Ontario Horticultural Association is making 
great efforts to guard public centres against the 
indiscriminate picking of wild flowers. Reckless 
plucking has already caused in Canada the dis- 
appearance of some of the finest plants, and school 
teachers and pupils have been warned that unless 
care is exercised still further flowers will disappear. 
One in the most imminent danger is the white 
trilllum, whose blooms cannot be picked without 
removing all the foliage upon which depends the 
maturing of the root for the following season’s 
crop. Ontario is trying to do for flowers what it 
has already done for wild life. In the old days the 
sight of a bird or beast was sufficient to send 
youngsters rushing indoors for a catapult or a gun. 
Now the normal lad erects bird houses and feeding 
stations. Would that the same spirit of preserva- 
tion inspired those who these days make bundles of 
wild flowers a familiar feature on cycle carriers in 
the homeward trek at week-ends. 
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AIR TRANSPORT FEAT 


One of the most remarkable air transport feats in 
recent years has been accomplished in Canada. 
Some little time ago a rich ore strike was made at 
Favourable Lake, Ontario, in the centre of a vast 
and almost inaccessible area to which every physio- 
logical feature from rivers to mountains contributed 
their impeding quota. ‘The aeroplane was, there- 
fore, called into service and little by little the 
accessories for mining were transported to the site 
and assembled there—trucks, boilers, chimney 
stacks, modern heavy machinery, crushers, drillers. 
Now the work is going merrily on and aeroplanes 
continue to play their part by bringing the pro- 
duction of the mine to the main centres of trans- 
portation. Here is another point in support of the 
argument of those who aver that Canada is in the 
first flight of the world’s flying nations. 


LINKING THE RHODESIAS 


Thousands of tons of British steel will be required 
for yet another great bridge in Southern Rhodesia. 
It is to be built across the Zambesi River at 
Chirundu and will link the capitals of Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia. The actual construction 
will commence in July, although the contractors, 
Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co., have already com- 
menced work on the structure at their works in this 
country. The bridge is being presented to the 
peoples of Southern and Northern Rhodesia by the 


_ Beit Trustees who have already built ninety-one 


bridges in the two territories. The last important 
one to be constructed was the Birchenough Bridge, 
named after Sir Henry Birchenough who died a 
few weeks ago, which was officially opened in 
December, 1935. It was the first long span bridge 
to be constructed in Africa and spans the mile wide 
Sabi River in Southern Rhodesia. 


CEYLON’S “ FLY IN THE OINTMENT ” 


The Ceylon Committee of Agriculture is anxious 
te prohibit the importation into Ceylon of fruit from 
Mediterranean countries to prevent the introduction 
into the Island of a pest known as_ the 
Mediterranean [Fruit Fly. His Excellency the 
Governor of Ceylon, Sir Edward Stubbs, has, how- 
ever, pointed out that such an embargo would have 
serious repercussions on Ceylon’s trade relations 
with Egypt, Cyprus, Palestine and Italy. The 
Ceylon Treasury also objects to the proposal on 
the grounds that Empire trade would be diverted to 
America, and that the views of Egypt, Cyprus and 
Palestine on the proposed embargo will have to be 
taken into account in the discussions of preferential 
duties and trade generally between Ceylon and the 
rest of the Colonial Empire. 

Egypt’s tea trade with Ceylon last year was 
valued at £150,000. Palestine and Cyprus also 
purchased tea while Italy imported considerable 
quantities of tea and copra. The majority of the 
Mediterranean countries buy a variety of other 
Ceylon commodities including citronella oil, 
cinnamon and other spices. 


POONAC FOOD FOR CATTLE 


The feeding of dairy cattle in Ireland on Ceylon 
poonac, a cattle food manufactured from the 


coconut, is proving successful. The Kilross 
Co-operative Dairies’ Society reports that the milk 
of thirty cows which were fed on poonac was better 
both in quantity and quality than that of the other 
20,000 gallons supplied daily to the Society’s 
creamery. Possibilities of the sale of poonac in 
other parts of the British Isles are now being 
investigated by the Ceylon Trade Commissioner in 
London. 


BANGALORE RETROCESSION 


That admirable monthly, The Indian Empire 
Review, one is glad to see, draws attention in its 
June number to the recently published correspon- 
dence between representatives of the European 
residents of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and the Resident in Mysore writing on 
behalf of the Government of India. The European 
residents of this station had asked the Viceroy to 
receive a deputation on the subject of the much- 
talked-of retrocession of this station to the Mysore 
State, and this request had been refused, the 
Resident, in conveying the Viceroy’s regrets not 
to be able to comply with the request, pointing out 
that the memorial submitted disclosed certain mis- 
apprehensions on the part of its framers. The 
documents, said his letter, ‘‘ clearly show that His 
Highness the Maharajah of Mysore assigned the 
Tract to the British Government for the purposes 
of a Cantonment, and for no other purposes. 
Further, in the absence of express provision to 
that effect in the Memorandum of Assignment, it 
is incorrect to assume that the assignment of the 
Tract is perpetual. It has not been ceded to the 
British Government in full sovereignty; His 
Highness the Maharajah possesses sovereign rights 
over the area; and it forms an integral part of the 
Mysore State.” 


This contention the memorialists in their answer 
emphatically refuted, citing official despatches to 
prove that “‘ it was never intended that the Instru- 
ment of Transfer should affect British rights and 
interests already established in the area under a 
perpetual decree a short twelve months before the 
Instrument of Transfer was enacted.’ The 
memorialists went on to say: ‘* Recent reports 
that have appeared in the leading newspapers put 
it beyond a doubt that the Mysore Government has 
made retrocession an important issue in the matter 
of Federation. It would appear, therefore, that it 
is the purely political aspect of the case that is 
likely to be considered when the ‘principle’ of 
retrocession is determined. It is obvious that local 
interests will have to be consulted when the neces- 
sary safeguards for the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the Civil and Military Station are finally formu- 
lated, and if the decision to retrocede is taken ; but 
our respectful submission is that we are justified in 
putting forward the claim that local interests should 
be taken into the full confidence of the Government 
of India even in the discussions pertaining to the 
‘principle’ of retrocession. We are apprehensive 
that we are to be sacrificed on the altar of political 
expediency for the purpose of inducing Mysore to 
enter Federation, and there is nothing in any of 
the letters or assurances we have received from the 
Hon’ble the Resident to allay this fear.” 
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It is impossible to read this correspondence with- 
out coming to the conclusion both that retrocession 
of the Bangalore station is in prospect and that (if 
it is to take place) the residents of the station have 
a very strong case for special consideration. The 
Indian Empire Review sums up the position very 
fairly when it says: ‘‘ If this retrocession is to be 
allowed, it is eminently necessary that the interests 
of the present residents of Bangalore should be 
protected. Many of them have purchased land from 
the representatives of the British Government and 
paid for that land under the impression, which the 
British Government shared, that the Civil and 
Military Station would remain within the juris- 
diction and under the administration of the 
Government of India, as long as that Government 
existed. They purchased the land, established 
businesses, and invested capital under that impres- 
sion, and for that impression the Government of 
India were responsible. In these circumstances 
they have a special claim for considerate treatment 
at the hands of the Government of India. They 
should at the least be secured in their titles to the 
land they hold, guaranteed the right to continue 
their present businesses without hindrance, pro- 
tected against arbitrary taxation, and granted 
special treatment in legal matters.”’ 


EAST AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


In their thirteenth annual report the Joint East 
African Board announce their intention of making 
early representations to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies regarding ‘‘ the vital importance ”’ for 
the future of East Africa of putting into effect a 
more active policy of development. The return of 
prosperity, they argue, affords the opportunity for 
introducing such a policy and of accelerating the 
present rate of progress. <A definite declaration 
by the Imperial Government of a policy of develop- 
ment would provide an objective and would 
guarantee continuity. But the Board also 
emphasise the necessity of supplementing this 
Imperial policy by co-operation between the local 
East African Governments and commercial 
enterprise in carrying out development projects. 


The German demand for return of colonies is 
also dealt with in the report. An interesting fact 
that it discloses is that of the 402 foreign 
immigrants into Tanganyika during, 1936—249 were 
Germans. The report declares that ‘‘ the handing 
over of territory to Germany as a Mandate would 
not solve any of Germany’s economic or financial 
difficulties, which might only be assisted if she held 
territories under absolute sovereignty with the 
power to impose export and import restrictions. 
Such restrictions would be incompatible with the 
Mandate system, and, so far as Tanganyika is con- 
cerned, with the Congo Basin Treaties. The 
terms of the Mandate for Tanganyika ensure 
freedom of entry into and residence in the 
Territory, and of economic opportunity. These 
provisions meet German difficulties to a great 
extent, since although they apply only to Members 
of the League of Nations, in practice they are 
extended to Germany; and there are in conse- 
quence many German settlers in Tanganyika and 
numerous German enterprises. As far as the East 


African territories are concerned, Germany and 
Japan (two of the countries lacking in raw 
materials) have a favourable trade balance, and if 
the proceeds of their exports to East Africa were 
utilised to buy raw materials from East Africa they 
could increase their purchases. Complete com- 
mercial equality is guaranteed under the Congo 
Basin Treaties, and is in practice accorded to all! 
nations. Trade with East Africa is therefore free 
from all restrictions.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN LAW 


Mr. Justice Tindall, acting Judge-President of 
the Transvaal, expressed anxiety over the future of 
South African law when recently addressing the 
Law Students’ Society of the Witwatersrand 
University. ‘‘ When one considers the future of 
our law in South Africa one cannot help feeling 
some concern,’’ Mr. Justice Tindall said. ‘‘ We 
are rapidly piling up a great heap of decided 
cases. It seems to me that it will not be long 
before we are in danger of having too many decided 
cases reported, a danger which may result in—as 
I think it has in some countries, such as America— 
our losing sight of our legal principles. The late 
Sir John Wessels, in a lecture on codification, 
remarked that we were establishing a hybrid 
system. based partly on Roman-Dutch law and 
partly on English decided cases. The time is not 
far off when the question of codification in South 
Africa will have to be considered.” 


SAVED UNION ONE-AND-A-QUARTER 
MILLIONS 


Claims by a former member of the South African 
C.1.D. that he had saved the Union Government 
£1,200,000 were made before the Pensions Com- 
mittee which reported to the Union House of 
Assembly last month. Captain E. J. E. Lange, 
stated the Committee, prayed ‘‘ for a pension or 
gratuity in connection with his service as a member 
of the Criminal Investigation Department for a 
period after the occupation of South-West Africa 
by the Union forces, alleging that he recovered for 
the Union Government stolen and buried property, 
diamonds and cash to the value of £1,200,000 for 
which he received no payment.’”’ The Committee 
heard Captain Lange and from official documents 
which he exhibited it was satisfied that he had 
shown a prima facie case calling for a full inquiry. 
The Pensions Committee, owing to lack of time 
and volume of work, was unable to go into the case. 
It unanimously recommended that the petition be 
referred to a special Select Committee next session 
which should be appointed to go fully into the 
claims and report upon all the circumstances on 
which Captain Lange bases his claim. 


The Trustees of the Rhodesian State Lottery 
have alloted £2,000 for the purchase of radio- 
headphones in all Government Hospitals. To 
ensure variety of programmes two radio-sets will 
be provided in the larger hospitals, so that patients 
in different wards need not necessarily be listening- 
in to the same station. 
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Letters to the Editor 


STRIKES DON’T PAY 


Sir,—The very important feature of strikes, 
which your excellent article in your issue of May 
22 makes clear, is that they are a game that 
two can play at, and that when they become a 
tyranny, the public will take a hand and play it 
very well. 

As you say, “‘ if they do not come back to work, 
nobody is going to mind very much,”’ i.e., the 
public has won the game; their room was better 
than their company at the Coronation, and instead 
of marring the proceedings, which was their 
intention, their absence eased the traffic and made 
things better. Since the Coronation people have 
found other methods of getting about, both quicker 
and easier. 

This is a very usual result of strikes and one 
wonders why this very clumsy and disastrous 
method of settling trade differences continues, 
were it not plain that the men’s leaders 
depend on them and that without them 
their job would be gone and they would 
be out of work instead of the men. This 
was seen very clearly with the coal strikes. When 
they had continued for some years and the price of 
coal and the difficulty of getting it had increased, 
the householder had found other ways of heating 
his house and cooking his food, and coal was 
largely replaced by wood and oil. In a village 
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where I lived for 25 years there were, at the station, 
12 bunkers each holding one or two truck-loads of 
different sorts of coal. They were always full, but 
before I left (some six years since) they were always 
empty. The general use of coal had practically 
ceased. I find much the same thing here. Few 
houses have more than one coal fire—the others are 
gas or electric. 

The conclusion is evident, that strikes do the 
strikers more harm than anyone else. When this 
is better known we shall perhaps have some more 
convenient form of settling trade disputes. 

F. W. Powe. 

Doria, Worcester. 


BACON OR SHAKESPEARE ? 


Sir,—Your correspondent who talks about 
‘* Baconian eccentricity ’’ and hides himself under 
the pseudonym ‘“ Stratford-on-Avon ’’ does not 
give the impression of knowing much about this 
subject. He hopes that by the ‘foolish persistence’ 
of Baconians we may secure “‘ yet another genuine 
piece of Shakespeare’s work.’ But as, according 
to him, the matter under consideration appears to 
be a question of handwriting, why ask for ‘* yet 
another,’’ when we do not possess even one? Not 
a solitary scrap of MS from his hand has ever been 
discovered, and the half-dozen signatures to legal 
documents are more than suspicious. 

‘* Stratford-on-Avon ’’ says that the Courts 
rarely accept the evidence of ‘‘ the so-called hand- 
writing expert.’’ I agree; and many of us may 
sometimes decline to accept it even when the expert 
is dignified by the name of Palzographer! Some 
learned palzographers have tried to persuade them- 
selves that a certain piece of MS. from the play 
of ‘‘ Sir Thomas More’”’ is in Shakespeare’s 
writing. Does your correspondent accept this 
verdict? I hope not, for that bubble was pricked 
many years ago by the acute Sir George Green- 
wood who, more than any single writer, destroyed 
the foolish Stratford myth. 

BERTRAM G. THEOBALD. 

The Four Winds, Ovingdean, Brighton. 


BACON’S HANDWRITING 


Sir,—It would seem more than doubtful if the 
Keeper of MSS. at the British Museum would 
endorse the doubts your correspondent, ‘‘Stratford- 
on-Avon’’ expresses as to the possibility of 
identifying Bacon’s handwriting. 


Some years ago a certain collector of Baconian 
MSS. (from whom I had the incident) produced to 
Sir Edward Maunde-Thompson, the then Curator, 
a MS. he had found in Italy, asking whose hand- 
writing it was. ‘*‘ Well, Mr. —, you ought to 
know,”’ said Sir Edward. ‘‘ I’m not saying | 
don’t, but I want you to tell me first.”” ‘‘ Why, 
Francis Bacon’s, of course! ’’ was the reply. 


Thus, ‘‘ foolish’? though Baconians may be, 
they are not quite so stupid as to question the 
opinion of the B.M. Authorities on the identity of 
a handwriting so well known and so abundant as 
that of Francis Bacon. 

H. Kenpra BAKER. 

Links House, Hindhead. 
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Your Investments 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE INVESTOR 


[HE reception given to the Finance Bill and its 
so-called concessions in regard to the 
National Defence Contribution tax proposals was 
deservedly hostile, for the concessions amounted 
only to the inclusion of 19386 among the basic years 
on which the profit standard was to be calculated, 
and to the recognition of the fact that exceptional 
risks had to be taken into account in some classes 
of business or allowance made for the fact that the 
yield on the capital employed may be deferred. 


The Bill in its first form brought protests from 
industrial leaders of all classes—from the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, the Chamber of Shipping, the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, from Lloyds and the 
Baltic and, last, but not least, from the accountants 
whose task it was to be to make the tax workable. 
It was, to say the least, unfortunate that the late 
Chancellor should have been so far out of touch 
with affairs as to allow such tax proposals to see 
the light of day, but fortunate that the statesman 
in him allowed him to withdraw from a position 
which had become untenable by one who had the 
country’s interests at heart. So much for N.D.C. 
and it now remains to see what simpler form of tax 
will be substituted to produce the required 
£25,000,000. Industry is perfectly able and 
willing to contribute such a sum to defence pro- 
vided it knows in advance what its liabilities are 
to be. 


THE INVESTOR’S STANDPOINT 


From the investor’s standpoint the issues raised 
by the N.D.C. proposals have a most important 
bearing. The whole of the capitalist system—and 
that is presumably what a National or a Conser- 
vative Government is to uphold—depends upon 
calculation of future profits. Capital expenditure, 
development of industry, employment, provision 
for the future, are all planned upon expectations of 
future profits, and if politicians are to upset these 
calculations unevenly at one ill-considered blow, 
then the investor can make no calculation 
as to what his income or capital position 
is likely to be. N.D.C, has in a_ very 
short time done a great deal of harm, but it 
has produced one good effect and that is to show 
those likely to occupy important posts in Whitehall 
that the financial and industrial system of this 
country is a delicate machine from which unskilled 
workers should hold aloof. Nor, it is to be hoped, 
will the idea persist that the City is one vast 


speculative organisation engaged in a form of 
livelihood at least unmoral, if not immoral. The 
truth is that the City has been through a very lean 
time and no one should grudge it the profits it has 
earned. In the same way, the investor has been 
through years of losses both of capital and income. 
This is no time for the Government to decide to 
take a “‘ big stick’ to ‘* speculators ’’ who may 
now be earning 5 or 6 per cent. or even a little more 
on well-chosen industrial ordinary shares. They 
are fully entitled to such a return even if the 
Treasury has to pay a little more for the money it 
borrows. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY SHARES 

The whole issue is a most important one to tne 
investor, for it involves the issue of private enter- 
prise, or socialism. We have a further example 
of the grasping for control by the Government 
departments in the electric supply industry. The 
Commission which was set up to examine the 
future of the country’s electricity supply industry 
under the Chairmanship of Lord McGowan made 
recommendations for gradual consolidation and 
rationalisation into larger units; the Government 
announced its intention of legislating to give effect 
to these recommendations. It now transpires, 
however, that the proposals which the Ministry of 
Transport is formulating are for the socialisation 
of the industry and for the elimination of private 
enterprise altogether, with a limitation of return 
on the capital invested and the placing in the 
hands of the Electricity Commissioners of control 
of the financial as well as the technical side of the 
industry. The Commissioners were never intended 
for such work. Nor would the fixing of dividend 
rates at five or six per cent. be fair to investors 
who have subscribed for £1 shares in electric 
supply companies at large premiums. Electric 
Supply shares have always been regarded as 
** money stocks ”’ to be reckoned as moving with 
gilt-edged securities. Holders may be well advised 
to part with electric supply shares if the industry 
is going to be socialised in some such form as the 
London Transport Board, which forms a poor 
example of the consideration given to the investor. 


TELEPHONE RENTALS 


The 5s, shares of Telephone Rentals Ltd., which 
took over from the Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany various telephone investments and companies 
engaged in the installation of private telephone 
systems, stand at around Ils., at which the yield 
on the basis of the 10 per cent. dividend for the 
past year approaches 5 per cent. The company 
earned 13 per cent. for 1935-36, and earnings for 
last year must fully justify the higher dividend 
now paid and still allow of a strengthening of the 
financial position. 
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